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AUNT CHARITY TELLS SOME HOME-TRUTHS. 


HIS ONLY ENEMY. 
CHAPTER IV.—STRICKEN. 


FP FENSIDE was a sweet, peaceful nest of a home. 

The country people declared there was not a 
prettier place between Deanfield and Raeburn Manor, 
and they were right. It was a small white house, 
half villa, half cottage, with a wealth of orchard and 
garden round it, and a sunny, green paddock, where 
Brownie, the fattest and sleekest of ponies, had all 
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his own way. The house had a pervading air of 
purity and freshness that was just as characteristic 
of the place as the exquisite order and neatness visible 
everywhere. 

It was the evening of the second day following that 
on which Farmer Chiffin took home such sad news con- 
cerning Martin Crosse, news which had been only too 
well confirmed. The swoon to which the old man had 
succumbed on first hearing of his loss, was an indica- 
tion of physical weakness that would have excited 
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much alarm if it had been known that it was the pre- 
monitory forewarning of a more complete and serious 
prostration. He had spent the two days writing 
letters, examining bills, and casting-up figures, about 
which there seemed to be some hopeless complication 
that he could not make clear. It never occurred 
either to himself or those who saw him thus employed 
that the difficulty lay in his own failing power of cal- 
culation, that he was really not capable of even the 
simplest effort of arithmetic. So he had sat, bending 
wearily over the litter of papers, apparently hard at 
work, yet really doing nothing. It was pitiful tosee 
his grey, despairing face, and his eyes, with their 
half-dazed, half-frightened look, like a child that has 
lost its way. There was such a crushed, humiliating 
sense of helplessness and failure, such painful know- 
ledge of his own inability to make even a feeble 
stand against the trouble which had come upon him. 
He looked what he was—a world-weary, beaten man, 
to whom life itself had become a burden that he 
would not be sorry to lay down. So he had sat up, 
apparently busy with his pen, his left hand being 
often pressed against his aching temples, a slender, 
delicate hand that did not look as if it had ever had 
power to lead others or accomplish much of the 
world’s work. That was true of Martin Crosse, 
gentleman and scholar, one endowed with more than 
average abilities; a nature rich in affection and 
kindly impulse, with fine instincts and perceptions, 
but lacking the required balance of power to enable 
him to make something of his life, and act where 
he only dreamed. He had failed, not from wilful 
disregard of life’s duties and obligations, but sheer 
unfitness for the practical, and a want of worldly 
wisdom and knowledge. In other hands his moderate 
fortune might have accumulated into wealth; in his 
it had melted away until nothing remained for his 
old age, for he could only meet his liabilities by the 
sacrifice of everything he possessed. 

At intervals, while he sat at his dreary, profitless 
task, a light, girlish figure stole to his side, and a 
little hand was laid gently upon his, while a soft, 
low voice said, anxiously, ‘Still busy with those 
papers, papa; I do wish you would leave them for a 

ew hours and take some rest; you will make your- 
self ill again.” 

The touch and the words had the effect of rousing 
him a little ; he dropped his pen and looked up in an, 
appealing, apprehensive way that was quite as pain- 
ful as his dejection. ‘‘No, no, Ruth, my dear; 
leave me alone a little longer, till I have finished ; 
_ is work that cannot be put aside ; it must be done 
to-day.” 

Ruth guessed something of the truth, but she said 
nothing. Within the last few minutes it had occurred 
to her that it might be better for him in his trouble 
to have found some occupation for his thoughts. 

‘‘ Don’t worry about me, Ruth ; I shall manage all 
right if left to myself. The reason I get onso slowly 
is because I have such a dislike to figures.” 

“Let me help you, papa; it will not be the first 
time that I have acted as your secretary.” 

He resisted the offer made in such kindly thought 
for him, resisted it with a persistence which he did 
not often show. 

‘No, Ruth, a bankrupt has no right with a secre- 
tary. I must do the work myself. I ought to do it, 
my dear. Your Aunt Charity would say that I 
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the difference between her and your poor mother, 
who was so kind and gentle. Ah, Ruth, if we only 
had her now, this ruin would not have come upon 
us. His voice was very husky and broken, and he let 
his head drop on to his hands. Ruth became very 
apprehensive for him. In vain she tried to divert his 
attention. Then, after watching him for a few seconds, 
she repeated her offer to help him, which he again 
declined. 

“As you won’t have my assistance, papa, you 
must let me bring you a cup of coffee.” 

‘No, thank you, my dear; I could not take any- 
thing at present. When I have finished this work 
I shall be glad to have something.” 

‘Very well, papa, then I will leave you until tea- 
time. I am going to look after the pony. Do you 
know, papa, his foot seems better this morning.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear it, my dear, very glad.” 

‘‘So am I, papa, for I did not like to see him 
suffering.” 

‘Of course not, of course not.”” He spoke in a 
slow, mechanical way, with a strangely absent, half- 
bewildered look, that would have renewed all his 
stepdaughter’s anxiety about him if it had been 
noticed, but she was standing now at the open 
French window, ready to step out. The canary 
chirped to her as she passed his cage, and she 
answered with a low, caressing murmur that the 
bird seemed to understand. Ruth Holland made a 
very attractive picture during those few seconds that 
she stood enshrined in the glory of the summer sun- 
shine. She was about twenty-two, but she looked 
younger than her age, for she had the fresh grace 
of early maidenhood blended with the earnest 
thought, the indefinable depth of expression, which 
belongs to the maturity of a character. 

There were divided opinions about Ruth Holland’s 
face, but none denied it the possession of beauty, 
though it had not the faultless regularity of fea- 
tures,-nor the warmth. of colour, which contribute 
so much to the perfection of physical loveliness. 
It was a face to take quick hold of the sympathies, 
and grow into regard and appreciation. It was fresh 
and sweet as a mayflower, and itseharm was doubly 
enhanced by Ruth Holland’s simplicity and perfect 
unconsciousness of any attraction in herself. As she 
stepped upon the lawn, she turned for an instant, 

and cast an anxious. glance behind her into the 
room, where the old,man had apparently resumed 
his writing. In thaé glance the expresion of her 
face changed and saddened., Outgide@cthat room 
there was no longer a need fori: same self- 
repression. She had resolved that he should never 
know what a sore trouble this reverse was to her. 
She knew it had come upon him so unexpectedly 
that it had found him utterly unprepared, and so 
crushed that he had little power or courage left to 
enable him to go out into the world and fight the 
grim battle with poverty in his old age. It was for 
this reason that Ruth had tried so hard to hide the 
burden of care which her brave heart had already 
taken upon itself. Outside, in the sunny garden, all 
the shadow came back to the fair young face. It 
seemed to take the spring out of her step, as she 
slowly crossed the lawn and went dejectedly towards 
the paddock. 

Ruth’s forebodings were not without foundation. 
Her stepfather was ill both in mind and body, worse 
even than he seemed, and she had cause to fear the 
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held in great fear. She had always been so merci- 
less to his failings, so hard and inflexible in her 
manner of judging him, and she had such a sharp 
tongue. Ruth herself had often winced under its 
stinging little speeches and unkind retorts. This 
was why she had contracted the habit of interposing 
herself between her stepfather and the uncompro- 
mising temper of Miss Charity Thorpe, her mother’s 
only sister, who had lived with them from the time 
of Ruth’s earliest remembrance. This aunt was an 
original and eccentric person, not always pleasant to 
live with, for she tyrannised even over the few whom 
she called her favourites. The strongest love of her 
nature had been given to that one sister, who had 
been some years younger than herself. During life 
they had never been separated, and after her death 
she transferred her care to the motherless girl, over 
whom she established a sort of right of appropria- 
tion. 

“You won’t find it easy to shake me off, Ruth. 
Your mother gave you to me before she died, so you 
are mine till you are married. She knew that I 
should want some one to look after and—”’ 

“To scold, aunt,’’ Ruth struck in, with a saucy 
smile. 

‘* Well, yes; to scold, as you say, child; nobody 
else would do it if I did not, and you would be 
spoiled.” 

So if that was an educational essential, the aunt 
took care that it should not be wanting in the train- 
ing of her niece. In the case of Miss Charity, the scold- 
ing faculty really seemed to be asort of escape-valve 
to the explosive elements of her nature. How dis- 
mayed Ruth would have been, if she had known that 
her aunt was meditating an invasion of the room she 
had just left. Miss Charity had caught sight of her 
niece in the garden, and seized upon the opportunity 
as one that would afford her an excellent chance of 
securing a little quiet talk with her brother-in-law, 
in which she might ascertain his plans for the future, 
and at the same time give him the benefit of a few 
home truths about himself. 

Martin Crosse was still busy, as Ruth had left him, 
but no real advance had been made in the work, 
though his pen seemed to be travelling indefatigably 
over the paper, and the poor overstrained brain re- 
doubled its fruitless-efforts, but he was still no nearer 
the completion of his task. ‘I don’t know what is 
the matter with me to-day,” he murmured, fretfully ; 
“there is something wrong about these totals, but I 
can’t find it out ; I wish I had let Ruth stay and help 
me,” he added, with a weary sigh. 

At that moment the door opened suddenly, and to 
his dismay Aunt Charity walked into the room in her 
abrupt, unceremonious way, shutting the door after 
her with a snap of the latch, that aptly represented 
the state of mental exasperation into which she had 
worked herself in her meditations upon the trouble 
which her brother-in-law had brought upon himself. 
She came straight to the table, as he was afraid she 
would, and without giving him time to speak or offer 
her a chair, as his courtly instincts prompted, she 
jerked at him the two words, ‘‘ Well, Martin.” 

Even his own name sounded hard to him when he 
heard it spoken in that unpleasant tone. He writhed 
in his chair, and stole an apprehensive glance at her 
from under his thin, grey eyebrows. Miss Charity 
Thorpe was a tall, stately woman, who wore her sixty 
years so well that none would have suspected that 
she was older than the grey-haired man over whom 
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her keen blue eyes seemed to exercise such influence. 
She had a striking face, with finely-cut features, and 
an expression of force and power that sufficiently 
attested the strong individuality which impressed 
itself on all about her. As she stood before the 
table, facing her brother-in-law, she looked aggres- 
sive to the finger-tips; even the ribbons of her cap 
seemed bristling with hostile purpose. The signs of 
weakness and failing power which so deeply touched 
the sympathies of her niece seemed only to awaken 
in her a feeling of impatience and irritable discon- 
tent that he was not clever and strong and practical, 
according to her own standard of what a man should 
be, and that he was not able to conquer circum- 
stances when they were adverse to him. 

Her unexpected appearance had been a sort of 
shock to him; he was so much agitated that he 
could not answer when she spoke. His evident per- 
turbation did not pass unnoticed by Aunt Charity, 
but it failed to mollify her rising resentment against 
him; she was mistaking his silence for sullenness. 
The ‘‘ Well, Martin,” was repeated with an infusion 
of acid in the tone that did not indicate an amiable 
mood on the part of the speaker. Pvor Martin 
Crosse was fully sensible of this, and it did not tend 
to reassure him. He answered, with a perceptible 
quaver in his voice, ‘‘ Well, Charity,’’ not venturing 
to raise his eyes higher than the broad white ridge 
of collar that was the only ornament of the severe- 
looking, brown stuff-dress that was not in keeping 
with the warm summer weather. ‘ Won’t you take 
a chair?” he ventured to ask. 

‘*No, I can stand,” she said, grimly crossing her 
hands. ‘‘Now, Martin, I want you to give up 
making scratches with that pen and talk a little 
common sense with me.” 

He looked wistfully at his pen as he murmured, 
‘“¢ Very well, Charity ; though I would rather we had 
our talk a little later, when I might be more at 
liberty; I have so much on my mind now,” he 
pleaded, deprecatingly, as he followed the direction 
of her quick, comprehensive glance across the table, 
taking note of everything. 

She repeated his last words in an aggressive tone, 
‘So much on your mind. Yes, it is likely that you 
will unless you want to shift your burden to other 
people’s shoulders. The trouble has been all your 
own making ; I should hope that you see that quite 
clearly, Martin.” 

‘1 do see it, Charity ; and I am sorry for all ow 
sakes—more sorry than I can say.” 

‘* Yes, that is all very well as far as it goes, which 
is not a great way. Where is the good of being 
sorry if you don’t do something practical te retrieve 
your losses? being sorry never set a broken limb oz 
propped a falling house.”’ 

“Quite true, Charity, quite true,’ he faltered, 
spreading his trembling hands over his face, as if 
her words were so many probes of a wound. After 
a few seconds he revived, and appeared to regain a 
little more courage, for he went on, “I blame my- 
self quite as much as you or any one else can blame 
me, yet I did all for the best. Whatever comes, I 
want you to do me that much justice, Charity.”” His 
tone and manner seemed to impress her a little. ; 

“‘ Well, I suppose you did think you were doing 
it for the best. I blame you for your thoughtless- 
ness in playing with fire, which, you might be sure, 
would burn your fingers. What’ could you know 
about the world and its ways, shut up all your life 
Ga 2 
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with your books. You were sure to be made a dupe. 
Really, Martin,” she added, angry at his silence, 
and exciting herself with the thought that he was 
not paying attention to what she was saying, ‘‘ no 
man with common sense would have acted as you 
have in this miserable business.” 

‘‘Charity!”? That was all he said, but the tone 
was full of reproach, and there was shame and 
mortified feeling in the hot flush that rose to his 
pale face. Aunt Charity was far from suspecting 
the injurious effect of this scene upon the over- 
wrought nervous system of her brother-in-law, nor 
did she realise the mental torture she was inflicting 
upon him by her well-meant censures. To do Miss 
Charity justice, they were well-meant, and her most 
disagreeable remarks were made with the best in- 
tentions, just as she would have applied a blister or 
administered a dose of bitters. She really believed 
that she was doing Martin Crosse a service by im- 
pressing him strongly on the subject of his own 
shortcomings. She had no conception of the dumb 
pain that followed her words, and could form no idea 
how the finely-strung fibres of the sensitive nature 
had quivered under her rough handling. Intensely 
practical and matter-of-fact, she had little affinity 
with the ideal, and could not understand the strange, 
shy, unworldly character of the reserved scholar, 
who lived so much with his books in a world of 
abstract thought, far beyond the range of her sympa- 
thies, and having no identity with the material inte- 
rests, cares, and duties which filled her life, and 
kept her busy from year to year. Thus it was that 
the finer part of his character had been always a 
sealed page to her, and it was a sealed page still, for 
she knew really nothing of the simple, trustful, 
childlike nature, and the gentle, unselfish qualities 
which had endeared him to Ruth Holland, and 
bound her to him as a loving, dutiful daughter. 
Aunt Charity seemed to know him only through his 
deficiencies, the little irritations peculiar to his tem- 
perament, and the foibles which were like an over- 
growth of tares among the precious grain. His pre- 
sent manner was a source of perplexity to her. She 
had been prepared for sullen silence or fretful com- 
plaint, and angry justification of himself, demonstra- 
tions that she would have easily understood and 

_ dealt with after her own summary fashion. But 
this crushed and chastened spirit, that bowed so 
meekly under reproach, without any show of resent- 
ment or retaliation, took her at a disadvantage, and 
more than half-disarmed her, for, with all her hard- 
ness, there was that in Aunt Charity which made 
her shrink from bruising the broken reed. She 
looked doubtfully at the bent figure, for his face 
was still partially shrouded by his hand, looked, 
perhaps, with a little uneasiness and disappointment. 
At that moment she would have preferred an ebulli- 
tion of temper, for it would have removed all diffi- 
culty about saying what she wished. It was new to 
her to let any such difficulty come between herself 
and the fulfilment of a purpose, or to hesitate when 
she had made up her mind to say certain things, no 
matter how disagreeable they might be. Yet there 
was hesitation as she said, ‘‘Martin, I can’t tell 
what kind of defence you may set up, but I don’t 
think you are acting right to keep us in the dark 
about your affairs.” 

There was a tremulous movement of the hand that 
shaded his eyes, and he repeated, nervously, ‘‘ In the 
dark about my affairs. Whom do you mean, Charity?” 





‘‘ Why, whom should I mean but myself and 
Ruth? we are somebodies, I suppose. Well, you tell 
us nothing, absolutely nothing, Martin; you have 
letters that send you almost into fits, and you let 
your accounts get into a tangle—but that is nothing 
new, for you always did. It would not be so bad 
if only yourself had to suffer, but you must know 
that this trouble will fall heavily upon others. There 
is Ruth, poorchild!’’ She checked herself as a sound 
resembling a groan escaped from her brother-in-law ; 
then she héard him murmur to himself, ‘‘ Dear 
Ruth! ” 

Ruth little guessed how the broken-spirited old 
man was yearning after her, and wishing that she 
would come in from the garden and deliver him from 
Aunt Charity. But no Ruth came, and he was 
obliged to sit still and wince under the sharp, incisive 
words that pointed so many home-truths. She con- 
tinued, with a slight increase of severity in her tone 
and manner, ‘‘ Yes, you always professed to be very 
fond of Ruth, yet you have not been mindful of her 
interests—you have not tried to make a provision 
for her future, though you know that the girl hasn’t 
a shilling of her own.” 

This seemed to agitate him more than anything 
she had yet said. His voice sounded very husky as 
he answered, in a tone of suppressed excitement, 
‘© Oh, Charity! I have tried; you must know that I 
have; the misfortune is that I have failed. It has 
been one of the objects of my life to save for Ruth ; 
who else but Ruth, our darling! who has been like 
my own child, and has helped to fill the empty places 
in my heart. It was for her sake that I was tempted 
to invest in buying those shares, it seemed such a 
good chance, and I wanted to increase what I had as 
quickly as possible for fear I might not live to finish 
my work. If all that the prospectus stated had been 
true, as I thought it was, those shares would have 
yielded a nice little income for her after I was gone, 
but I have been miserably duped by a set of swindlers, 
and there are hundreds besides me who have been 
misled by their specious representations and promises. 
I—I feel as if I should lose my senses when I think 
of dying and leaving dear Ruth without any provi- 
sion. She is so young and tender-hearted, and it is 
such a hard world for the poor, such a hard, heartless 
world.” 

Miss Charity still stood up, stiff and grim, as she 
had stood all the time, except that now she had 
relieved Martin by turning her face from him. Her 
eyes were apparently making close inspection of all 
the chairs within their range of vision. Ann, the 

ng little servant, would have declared that she 
was looking for dust, but the truth was that Aunt 
Charity had become slightly distrustful of herself. 
She had felt her anger ebbing away while she listened 
to the talk about Ruth, and she would not willingly 
betray the signs of weakness. 

He went on again, in the same husky voice, with a 
trembling undertone of pain in it, ‘“‘I will give up 
everything—make any sacrifice ; even if it comes to 
ending my days in the union, I will do it to keep 
poverty from Ruth ; that has been always one of my 
great anxieties. She is such a good, loving child, 
and so sensitive that—that it would break her heart 
if she met with unkindness, which she would be sure 
to do if she was poor. For us, Charity, it would not 


matter so much; you have enough to keep you from 
want, and I—I can rough it.” 
As he ceased speaking, Charity Thorpe drew 4 
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chair to the table and sat down. 
she began, abruptly, ‘‘ you have been talking a lot 
of nonsense the last few minutes, talking in a rash, 


‘“¢ Martin Crosse,’ 


wild way, that I particularly dislike. Pray, what 
good would Ruth reap by your going into the union? 
I gave you credit for more sense, as well as more 
self-respect. You would be deliberately choosing a 
life of idleness, a wretched, mean, servile life; and, 
to make matters worse, you would desert Ruth, leave 
her alone in the world that you think so hard, with 
a few paltry pounds, as if that would recompense 
her for the lost home and broken ties. Martin, 
I’m ashamed of you; and if Ruth Holland takes my 
advice, she will leave you at once, whether you rise 
or fall.” 

He rose hurriedly to his feet, and put out his 
trembling hands with an appealing gesture, saying, 
falteringly, “No, no, Charity, don’t take her from 
me, don’t take her from me, she is all I have to love 


in the world. My—my head’s queer, and I hardly | 
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know what I’ve been saying. I have had a strange 
noise in it ever since that dreadfullettercame. Pro- 
mise you won’t take dear Ruth away from me.” 
While he was speaking, his voice gradually grew 
thick and indistinct. 

Aunt Charity, thinking he was going to faint 
again, exclaimed, sharply, ‘‘ Martin, Martin, I hope 
you are not going to be so foolish as to give way as 
you did the other day.” 

‘‘No, no, Charity; ’m—I’m not going to give 
way,” he murmured, catching hold of the back of 
his chair as if to support himself. 

‘I’m glad to hear it, Martin. 
will get you a drink.” 

But instead of sitting down, Martin Crosse fell 
heavily on to the floor. Aunt Charity violently rang 
the bell, then knelt down and lifted the grey head 
tenderly on to her lap, but the moment she caught 
sight of his face a scream of horror rang through 
the house. 


Sit down, and I 





AUSTRALIA- FELIX : IMPRESSIONS OF VICTORIA. 


BY ISABELLA L. BIRD, AUTHOR OF “SIX MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” 


IX.—VICTORIA AND VICTORIAN PROGRESS, 


ye has made singular progress in her 
manufacturing industries during the last ten 
years. Her home manufactures are “fostered” by 
a very high protective tariff, but, as may be sup- 
posed, antagonistic interests are involved in the 
matter, and a free-trade movement which is gather- 
ing strength may possibly lead to some important 
modifications of this policy within the next few years. 

Factories for the making of books and stationery, 
organs, pianos, agricultural implements, cutlery of 
all kinds, instruments of precision, sewing-machines, 
surgical instruments, carriages, saddles, harness, 
ships’ furniture, looking-glasses, textile fabrics of 
all kinds, fabrics of fibrous materials, electro-plate, 
fireproof safes, metal-works of all kinds, type and 
bell foundries, potteries, and glass and chemical 
works, sugar refineries, and hosts of factories con- 
nected with the preparation of animal and vegetable 
food, and articles of table luxury, have been estab- 
lished and are flourishing. If our people have 
carried their artificial cravings there, they have 
certainly carried the means wherewith to gratify 
them, and there are 107 breweries and 123 works 
for preparing aérated waters, ginger-beer, liqueurs, 
etc., and the enterprising colonists are even making 
their own vesta matches, confectionery, chocolate, 
brushes, paper, and waterproof clothing. 

The Government statist has expressly excluded all 
“‘small establishments” from the list of factories, 
but without these the number of factories and works 
has increased from 705 in 1865 to 2,109 in 1875; the 
number of hands employed from 7,046 in 1865 to 
28,036 in 1875; and the value of lands, buildings, 
machinery, and plant, from £2,269,696 in 1865-6 to 
£6,798,820 in 1875! 

Gold-mining may now beclassed among the “manu- 
facturing industries.” The romance of gold-mining 
is at an end, and the individual miner, as depicted 
by Charles Reade, has given place to well-equipped 
companies, working the auriferous reefs and alluvial 
workings by costly machinery. There were 143 
such companies registered in 1874. paying dividends 








estimated to amount to over a million and a quarter. 
In the same year there were 1,141 steam-engines and 
5,220 machines used in gold-mining, but in ten 
years the miners have fallen from 84,000 to 45,000. 
The wages on the gold-fields are from £2 5s. to 
£2 10s. per week, without rations. The average 
yield of gold per ton of quartz was 11 dwts. 20°51 grs. 
in 1874. 

Victoria, in spite of the extent to which she is pro- 
ducing, is a customer of other countries to the extent 
of nearly 17 millions annually; 8 millions of the 
imports are from Britain, and 64 millions from other 
British possessions. Nothing shows more forcibly 
the extent to which the Victorian manufacturer has, 
in some cases, supplanted the British than the fall in 
the imports of haberdashery and drapery from 
£2,418,483 in 1864, to £369,933 in 1874; of boots 
and shoes from £572,410 to £208,177; and of hard- 
ware and ironmongery from £366,133 to £87,652. 
In spite of her increasing production of wine, her 
distilleries and breweries, Victoria imported in the 
same year beer and cider to the amount of £295,016, 
spirits to the amount of £517,723, and wine to the 
amount of £170,779. 

The value of Victorian exports in 1874 was 
£15,441,109, of which sum the enormous amount of 
£6,373,676 is due to wool, the export of gold having 
fallen from eleven millions in 1851, to a little over 
four millions. The export of wool has nearly doubled 
in value in ten years, while that of grain has re- 
mained stationary. The total trade of Victoria for 
the year was over thirty-two millions. 

The colony is well provided with good roads, and 
when her railroad system is complete, will have about 
1,000 miles of the best constructed lines in the world. 
At the date of the last returns 4574 miles were 
opened. Except three suburban lines, all the rail- 
roads are the property of the Government. While 
the Government lines were built at a cost of £23,370 
per mile, the private iines cost £50,724; and whereas 
the working expenses of the former were in 1874 
only forty-four per cent. of the receipts, those of the 
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latter were fifty-five per cent. The average passenger 
rates are about 14d per mile. The telegraph system 
is being rapidly extended. In 1874 there were 148 
stations, and 4,464 miles of wire. 

The ship-building trade, for various reasons, makes 
little progress, only 1,083 tons having been built in 
1874; but in the same year 2,100 vessels were 
entered at Victorian ports, and 2,122 cleared, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 1,569,619 tons. More than 
three-fifths of this tonnage is engaged in the inter- 
colonial trade, which is annually assuming greater 
proportions and vigour. Only one-fifth is that of 
vessels from the United Kingdom. For the over- 
hauling of ships of the largest class, the Government 
has constructed the Alfred Graving Dock, the largest 
dry dock in the southern hemisphere, at a cost, in- 
cluding pumping machinery and caisson, of £250,000. 
It is built of basalt, is 450 feet long on the floor, and 
465 feet over all, 97 feet between the copings, and 
80 feet wide at the entrance, with a depth of water 
over the sill of 24 feet 6 inches at low water, and 26 
feet 6 inches at high water at ordinary tides. In the 
Government workshops adjoining, machines of all 
kinds are provided, capable of performing nearly 
every kind of work required in connection with ship- 
ping and machinery. 

Victorian finances are eminently satisfactory. The 
annual revenue amounts to over £4,000,000, with a 
surplus over expenditure. The public debt is nearly 
£17,000,000, contracted almost altogether on behalf 
of highlyremunerative public works, over £10,500,000 
having been applied to the construction of railways. 
In no country have public works been carried out 
with more enlightenment, or on a more solid and 
splendid scale. The customs and excise duties bring 
in about £1,800,000, the revenue from railroads ex- 
ceeds £850,000, and that from the sale and rent of 
crown lands exceeded £754,000 in 1874. The taxa- 
tion during that year amounted to £2 8s. 0fd. per 
head of the population. The credit of Victoria in 
the money market now stands as high as that of any 
country in the world, and enables her to obtain loans 
on the easiest possible terms. Among the items of 
her expenditure two deserve mention, the sum of 
£537,000 spent in 1874 on “Public instruction, 
science, etc.,”’ and the sum of £272,000 on “‘ Chari- 
table institutions, medical, etc.” There is no poor- 
law in Victoria, but ample and benevolent provision 
is made for the necessitous of all classes by arrange- 
ments referred to in chap. ii. p. 91. 

The coins in circulation in Victoria are the same 
as those used in the United Kingdom. A branch of 
the Royal Mint was opened in Melbourne in 1872. 
There were eleven banks of issue in Victoria, with 251 
agencies in the colony, in 1874. Their liabilities 
in that year amounted to £14,105,000, their assets 
to £20,456,000, their paid-up capital stock to 
£8,503,000, the average rate per annum of interest 
paid to shareholders to 11-702 per cent., and the 
amount of their reserved profits, after declaring 
dividend, to £2,518,000. Besides these, there are 
eleven ordinary savings banks and 146 post-office 
savings banks, not allowed to give a higher rate of 
interest on deposits than four per cent. per annum. 
The post-office savings banks, which were not estab- 
lished till 1865, have greatly aided the labouring 
classes in habits of frugality. Within ten years the 
number of depositors has nearly quadrupled, and 
the amount deposited has more than doubled. There 
are over 64,000 depositors, and the sum deposited 





exceeds £1,617,000, being an average of £25 5s. 4d. 
to each depositor. There are over sixty building 
societies in Victoria, and great benefit, both to 
borrowers and lenders, has resulted from their opera- 
tions. They numbered over 20,000 members in 
1874. They are prudently managed, and, in conse- 
quence of the higher rate of interest on deposits that 
they are able to give, they compete successfully in 
the borrowing business both with the banks and 
savings banks. 

In sympathy with the general depression of trade, 
that of Victoria shows a slight decrease for the 
financial year ending in 1876, the value of the im- 
ports having fallen off from the above figures by 
£268,000, and that of the exports by £674,145. 

The Government statist estimated the population of 
Victoria in 1874 at 814,000 persons, of whom 1,553 
were aborigines, the remnants of an aboriginal popu- 
lation of 5,000 at the time of the colonisation of 
Port Philip, and 17,935 Chinese, of whom only 31 
were women. There are 84 females to every 100 
males. The Victorian-born population numbers 
329,000 persons. The death-rate in Victoria, as in 
the other Pacific colonies, is remarkably low, being 
only 15-02 per 1,000 of the mean population, while 
that of England and Wales is 22°40. The greatest 
mortality occurs during the summer quarter. The 
mortality among children is very much lower in Vic- 
toria than in England. That from zymotic’ diseases 
is somewhat higher, and that from all other classes 
of diseases considerably lower, while the proportion 
of deaths from violence is always much greater in 
Victoria than in England. 

The judicial system of Victoria is a very complete 
one, and the judges and magistrates throughout the 
colony are held in high esteem for their impartial and 
righteous administration of the laws. The total cost 
of the judicial and legal establishment, police force, 
gaols, and penal establishments, is about £273,000 
annually. On the whole, crime has decreased in 
Victoria during the last ten years, especially in 
respect of serious offences. The number of arrests 
for drunkenness, however, shows an increase. It is 
a remarkable fact that in 1873 and 1874 (the last 
years included in the published criminal returns) 
more persons born in the United States in pro- 
portion to their numbers in the population wero 
arrested than those of any other nationality. Tho 
Irish follow, and then come the French. It is a 
hopeful sign that fewer Victorians in proportion to 
their numbers were taken into custody than those 
of any other nationality. Next to Victorians fewer 
Chinese (relatively to their numbers) were arrested 
than people of any other country. On this point 
the Government statist pertinently remarks: ‘The 
Chinese do not contribute many to the ranks of 
the drunkards, and hence their comparative im- 
munity from arrest.” 23,856 persons were arrested 
during the year 1874, of which number 4,409 were 
unable to read, and 13,491 were able to read only, or 
read and write imperfectly. Only 143 persons ol 
superior education were arrested during the year. 
These facts have a very obvious bearing on the con- 
nection which is often alleged to exist between crime 
and the absence of education. 

The educational system of Victoria is one of the 
noblest and most complete of the purely secular 
systems of the world. Prior to 1862 two systems, 
the denominational and the national, were supported 
by the State, but these were blended by a common 
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school act in that year, and in 1872 the complete 
education act now in force was passed. There is a 
department of education presided over by a ‘‘re- 
sponsible minister,”’ styled ‘‘minister of public in- 
struction,” with a secretary, inspector-general, and 
other officials. Not only is the education purely 
secular, but no teacher is allowed to impart other 
than secular instruction in any state-school building. 
Education is absolutely compulsory, each child be- 
tween six and fifteen being required to attend a State 
school for sixty days in each half year, unless such 
child has already been educated up to a certain stan- 
dard, is under efficient instruction elsewhere, or is 
prevented from attending school by sickness, distance, 
or other’ strictly unavoidable cause. Offending 
parents are punished by fine and imprisonment. In 
consequence of the rigid enforcement of the compul- 
sory clauses, 238,592 children, out of a population of 
all ages of 814,000, are attending school. 

Education is free as far as reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, drill, gymnastics, and 
needlework for girls are concerned, and to these 
branches singing and drawing are usually, though 
not necessarily, added. Extra subjects, at the option 
of the parents, are allowed to be taught, and are 
charged for at a regulation rate, which must not in 
any case exceed 1s. per week for each subject. These 
extra subjects, with the rates of payment, are, Latin 
or French, 1s.; Euclid, algebra, and trigonometry, 6d. 
each ; mensuration, book-keeping, and the elements 
of natural science, 3d. each; but the teaching of these 
branches must not interrupt the legal course of free 
instruction. 

The Melbourne University, to which sufficient 
reference was made in chap. ii. p. 90, fitly crowns the 
edifice of the Victorian educational system. Above 
22,000 children are receiving education in private 
schools, some of which are of the highest class. and 
with these are included five colleges or grammar 
schools, at which an admirable education is given, 
and in connection with several of which exhibitions 
have been founded with the view of assisting the 
ablest pupils to complete their studies at the univer- 
sity. These higher schools are all in connection with 
religious denominations, and some years since re- 
ceived aid from the State in the erection of their 
school-buildings to the amount indicated in the fol- 
lowing table :— 

COLLEGES, GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, ETO. 
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believing that the present decade will show a still 
more remarkable progress. 

No monetary aid has been given to religion in 
Victoria since Dec. 31, 1875. the following are the 
latest returns regarding churches, clergy, and Sun- 
day-schools :— 

CHURCHES AND CLERGY. 























Churches and other Buildings 
used for Public Worship. 
Number aos 
Religious Denomination. |°! , Regis- Persons | 
te! for Whom Usually 
Clergy. | Number. | there is Attending 
jaccommo- 
dation. | 
Church of England ..  ..| 137 445 65,929 | 41,180 
Roman Catholics oe a6 91 347 87,125 66,726 
Presbyterians .. oe oe 147 600 73,465 62,615 
Wesleyans oe we on 148 783 129,824 89,091 
Independents .. ie + 43 105 16,598 8,776 
Baptists .. ad ee ee 44 63 12,665 8,890 
Evangelical Lutherans ae 10 43 3,700 2,000 
Welsh Calvinists ée es 3 7 1,250 855 
Church of Christ aie ee 8 34 7,000 3,423 
Other Christians a ce 12 16 2,960 1,109 
Jews _ - as es 6 7 1,350 631 
Other sects a ee a os 5 1,260 400 
Total .. 654 2455 | 403,126 | 285,601 








The following is the number of Sunday schools 
connected with each denomination, also the number 
of teachers and the number of scholars in such 
schools :— 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 











= No. of Sab-| Number of | Number of 

Religious Denomination. bathSchools} Teachers. | Scholars, 
Church of England ., aie = 273 2,187 20,711 
Roman Catholics... “~ ss 205 1,212 24,048 
Presbyterians .. os oo oi 314 2,818 26,351 
Wesleyans ee oe ee ee 492 5,065 42,550 
Independents .. am ee oa 70 775 6,045 
Baptists Sa +e ow ee 50 476 4,126 
Evangelical Lutherans ee ou 13 50 530 
Welsh Calvinists .. oe ee 7 81 600 
Church of Christ rm “ <a 12 139 1,055 
Other Christians ¥ oe ae 7 32 805 
Jews... es oo oe ee 3 17 244 
Other sects .. - - me 3 32 163 
Total .. a - oo} 1449 12,384 126,728 














The nature of the religious belief professed by 
716,000 persons, out of a total of 731,528, was ex- 
pressed in the census schedules. Of the remainder, 
9,965 persons recorded their objection, on conscien- 
tious grounds, to state their religion; and in 5,560 
instances there was no entry in the ‘ Religion” 
column. The following table gives a summary of the 
numbers of each religion :— 














= eal 

Amount re-  § = ra 

Religious ceived from |5@ | 34 
Name of Institution. Denomination |Government in| As~i| BOs 
aid of Building) 5 U3) 2S 
iASm| Aaa 

£ 

Melbourne Grammar School|Ch. of England 13,784 7 123 
Geelong Grammar School .. - 7,000 8 137 
Seotch College, Melbourne .|Presbyterian . 6,445 15 335 
Wesley College, Melbourne .|Wesleyan .. 2,769 il 271 
St. Patrick’s Coll., Melbourne|Rom. Catholic 2,500 9 158 
Total .. 32,498 50 1024 

















As regards the number of children between five 
and fifteen who are possessed of rudimentary educa- 
tion, Victoria is far ahead of the other principal Aus- 
tralian colonies, and her advancement has been very 
apparent during the last ten years. In 1861 only 
779 children at the school age in every 1,000 could 
read, only 486 could write, and 221 were entirely 
uninstructed. At the last census, in 1871, 846 children 
per 1,000 could read, 649 could write, and only 154 
were totally uninstructed. There is good reason for 

















RELIGIONS, 
Religious Denominations. Persons. | Males. | Females. |Proportion 
per cent. 

Church of England ‘i e-| 257,885 143,232 114,603 36°01 
Presbyterians .. oe ++} 112,983 60,695 52,288 15°78 
Wesleyans ee oe «| 94,220 48,144 46,076 13°16 
Independents .. 0% --| 18,191 9,359 8,832 2°54 
Baptists .. ° “ e-| 16,311 8,156 8,155 2:28 
Lutherans.. - ee +} 10,559 7,206 3,353 147 
Disciples of Christ, Christians 3,540 1,715 1,825 “49 
Calvinists,Calvnstic.Methodts. 1,432 855 577 20 
Society of Friends ee 333 207 126 05 
Unitarians ee oe ee 1,016 661 855 ‘14 
Other Protestants - o 1,121 672 449 15 
Roman Catholics oe --| 170,620 86,406 84,214 23°83 
Greek Church .. ea os 332 305 27 05 
Catholic and Apostolic Church 278 142 136 "04 
Israelites & Christn. Israelites 285 143 142 04 
Jews ee ee Je 8,571 2,010 1,561 *bO 
Pagans (Chinese) ° 17,650 17,620 80 2°47 
Other sects oe os ae 839 593 246 ‘12 
No denomination je oe 2,737 1,880 857 33 
No religion - ve = 2,150 1,531 619 30 
Total of specified beliefs +-| 716,003 891,532 324,471 100 00 
Unspecified of + ce 5,560 3,193 2,367 ime 

Objectingtostate their religion| 9,965 6,325 3,640 = 

Total population .. --| 781,528 | 401,050 | 330,478 
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Excluding the non-Christian sects, those of no de- 
nomination, no religion, and the unspecified, the 
remainder of the population may be divided into 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. The former, in 
1871, bore the same proportion to the total popula- 
tion that they did in 1861, viz., between 70 and 71 
per cent.; but the latter increased from 20} per 
cent. of the population in 1861 to 23} per cent. in 
1871. The Protestants increased between 1861 and 
1871 at about the same rate as the whole population, 
viz., between 35 and 36 per cent.; the Roman 
Catholics increased much faster than the whole popu- 
lation, viz., at the rate of 554 per cent. 

In solid, substantial progress Victoria has out- 
stripped even the most go-ahead of the Western 
States of America, and bids fair to be the ‘“‘ Empire 
State” of our Pacific Empire. In 1851, when the 
constitution was proclaimed, the population of the 
colony numbered 364,000, it now numbers 814,000 ; 
the land in cultivation amounted to 115,000 acres, 
it now amounts to over 1,000,000 acres; the bushels 
of wheat grown in a year numbered 1,150,000, 
they now number 4,850,000; the sheep numbered 
4,600,000, they now number 11,250,000; the cattle 
numbered 530,000, they now number 1,000,000 ; the 
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than 200,000; the public revenue amounted to 
£2,728,000, it now amounts to over £4,000,000 ; the 
value of imports was £12,000,000, it now amounts 
to£17,000,000 ; the value of exports was £13,500,000, 
it now now amounts to £15,500,000;- and this 
although the export of gold has fallen off from 
£11,000,000 in the former to little over £4,000,000 
in the past year. 

Justly may Victoria pride herself upon the gigantic 
tasks she has undertaken and carried out at her own 
cost and with free labour. Enthusiastic loyalty, 
fervent attachment to the mother-country, and a 
tenacious clinging to the tie which binds her to it, 
are characteristic of the colony. But, so far as the 
parent State is pecuniarily concerned, not a shilling 
finds its way from the Imperial coffers into those of 
Victoria ;. nor is a single British regiment or ship of 
war required either to overawe a discontented popula- 
tion or to protect the interests of the colony. Vic- 
toria presents us at the antipodes with the most re- 
markable monument of British enterprise and genius 
for colonisation that the world has yet seen; and 
with her capacities for sustaining a population as large 
as thatof England, moral evil appears the only possibile 
barrier in the way of a future yet more marvellous 


horses numbered 33,000, they now number not less | than the past. 





CURIOUS ANECDOTES CONNECTED WITH HATS. 


ERHAPS there is no article of dress which has 
had, in days past, a more eventful and amusing 
history than the hat. Not only has it been the sign or 
badge of a party or sect, as in the case of the Quakers, 
and been thereby conspicuous on account of the 
notoriety it has gained from being worn on the most 
remarkable and unusual occasions, but in one way 
or another it has at different times been the subject 
of much interest, either from its connection with the 
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idiosyncrasies of eccentric individuals, or in conse- 
quence of certain events in which it has played a 
prominent part. 

Most readers are, no doubt, acquainted with the 
curious story related of the way in which Wolsey 
contrived that the cardinal’s hat, sént him during his 
residence in York Place, should make its first ap- 
pearance in public. As Leigh Hunt* remarks: “If 
Wolsey set store by his fine speaking, he knew also 
what belonged to his hat; he was quite aliye to the 
effect produced by his office, and knew how to get up 





* «The Town,” 1858, p. 388. 





and pamper a ceremony, to cook up a raw material 
of dignity for the public relish. It should be no 
fault of his that any toy of his rank should not be 
looked up to with awe.” It is stated by Cavendish 
that the hat having been sent by the Pope, without 
any state or show, through the hands of an ordinary 
messenger, Wolsey caused him to ‘‘ be stayed by the 
way,” ordered that he should be dressed inrich apparel, 
and met by a grand and gorgeous cavalcade of prelates 
and gentry. In a note, however, to Singer’s edition 
of ‘‘ Cardinal Wolsey’s Life’ by Cavendish, it is there 
further stated, says Leigh Hunt, that the messenger 
actually reached him in York Place, was then 
clothed and arrayed in the manner already described, 
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and sent back with the hat to Dover, from whence 
the cavalcade went and fetched him. The hat was 
afterwards placed on a sideboard full of plate, with 
lighted tapers round about it, ‘‘and the greatest 
duke in the lande must make curtesie thereto.” 

Thoresby, Southey tells us (“‘Common-Place Book,” 
1850, Ist Series, p. 552), had in his museum a straw 
hat about two yards and a half in circumference, and 
a cloth hat almost of the same dimensions. ‘‘ These,” 
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he says, ‘‘ are such as George Fox, the proto-Quaker, 
called ‘ skimming-dish hats,’ and bore his testimony 





ELIZABETHAN 


against them; and, to confess the truth, they are 
almost as novel as his religion, brims being a modern 





CARDINAL. 


invention since round flat caps were disused.’”’ Allud- 
ing to George Fox, it is surprising how much stir 





PURITAN, 


his hat made in society generally. ‘‘ When the 
Lord,” to quote his own words, ‘‘ sent him forth into 





TIME OF CHARLES I. 


the world, he forbade him to put off his hat to any, 


high or low. Oh, the rage that was then in the 
priests, magistrates, professors, and people of all 


sorts.” In an interesting article in the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ” (Feb. 12, 1876), some curious and amusing 
anecdotes are given concerning the Quaker’s hat. 
The writer says that the first occasion whe» it came 





CHARLES II. 


publicly into trouble was at the Launceston Assizes 
in the year 1656, before no less a person than the 
Chief Justice Glynn, in connection with which he 
quotes the following, partly in Fox’s own words :— 
“When we were brought into the court we stood 
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a pretty while with our hats on, and all was quiet; 
and I was moved to say, ‘Peace be amongst you.’ 
‘Why do you not put off your hats ?’ said the judge 
tous. We said nothing. ‘ Put off your hats,’ said 
the judge again. Still we said nothing. Then said 
the judge, ‘The court commands you to put off your 
hats.’ George Fox then asked for some scriptural 
instance of any magistrate commanding prisoners to 





GEORGE III. 


put off their hats. He next asked to be shown, 
‘either written or printed, any law of England that 
did command such athing.’ Then the judge grew 
very angry, and said, ‘I do not carry my law books 
on my back.’ ‘But,’ said Fox, ‘tell me where it is 
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printed in any statute book, that I may read it.’ 
The chief justice cried out, ‘Prevaricator!’ and 
ordered the Quakers to be taken away. When they 
were brought before him again, the chief justice 
asked whether hats are mentioned at all in the 
Bible? ‘Yes,’ said the Quaker, ‘in the third of 
Daniel, where thou mayest read that the three 
children were cast into the fiery furnace by Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s command, with their coats, their hose, 
and their hats on.’ Here was a proof that even a 
heathen king allowed men to wear hats in hispresence. 





‘This plain instance stopped him,’ says Fox; ‘so 
he cried again, ‘‘ Take them away, gaoler.” Accord- 
ingly, we were taken away and thrust in among 
thieves, where we were kept a great while.’” Fox’s 
last declaration on the subject of the hat was 
made at Harlingen in 1677. ‘The very Turks,” 
he says, ‘‘ mock at the Christians in their proverb, 
saying, ‘ The Christians spend much of their time in 
putting off their hats and showing their bare necks 
to one another.’ ” 

A grave Scotch divine of 1629, also, alluding to 
the custom of taking off the hat asa mark of salu- 
tation or respect, tells his hearers ‘‘ that they put 
on religion as a man puts on his hat, to take it off 
to every one they meet.” 

Most readers are, no doubt, acquainted with the 
famous anecdote connected with Dr. Busby, master 
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of Westminster School, who did not uncover his head 
before Charles nm, telling that monarch, as his reason, 
afterwards, that it would not do for his boys to see 
him humble himself before even the king. 

Hone, in his “ Every-day Book” (1826, vol. i. 
p. 1437), says that on the 7th of November, 1615, 
when Ann Turner, a physician’s widow, was indicted 
at-the bar of the Court: of King’s Bench, before Sir 
Edward Coke (as an accessory before the fact), for 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, the learned 
judge, observing that she had a hat on, told her ‘to 





put it off; that a woman might be covered in a 
church, but not when arraigned in a court of justice.” 
Whereupon she answered in reply that she thought 
it ‘singular she might be covered in the house of 
God, and not in the judicature of man.” Sir 
Edward told her “that from God no secrets were 
hid; but that it was not so with man, whose intel- 
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lects were weak; therefore, in the investigation of 
truth, and especially when the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture is put in jeopardy, on the charge of having 
deprived another of life, the court should see all 
obstacles removed, and because the countenance is 
often an index to the mind, all covering should be 
taken away from the face.” Thereupon the chief 
justice ordered her hat to be taken off, and she 
covered her hair with her handkerchief. 

The copatain, or high-crowned hat, is often met 
with in illuminations of the fifteenth century, al- 
though it was not until the sixteenth century that it 





BROADBRIM. 


It was adopted by the Puritans 


became common. 
of the reign of Charles 1. Soon after the middle of 
the seventeenth century it grew out of favour with 
the gentry, and we find Madame Isabella, in Dryden, 
calling the tailor’s wife, in contempt, ‘ Steeple-hat.” 
Ned Ward, writing in the reign of Queen Anne, puts 
the following into the mouth of a fine lady when 
addressing her husband :— 


‘* I verily believe you’d have me go 
In high-crowned hat and coif, like Gammer Crow.”* 


Stubbes, in his ‘‘ Anatomy of Abuses,” describing 
the hats of his day, says:—‘‘Sometimes they use 
them sharpe on the crowne, pearking upp like the 
spere or shaft of a steeple, standing a quarter of a 
yard above the crowne of their heade, some more, 
some lesse, as please the fantasies of their inconstant 
minds.” 

John Skelton, in one of his ballads, speaks against— 


‘** So many pointed caps 
Laced with double flaps.” 
The Cavalier, about the same period, wore a lower 
and broader crown, with a feather stuck on one side. 
A growing extravagance in breadth of brim led, 


* « Journal of the Archeological Association,” 1863, vol. xix. p. 310. 
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says a writer in Chambers’s Encyclopedia (1874, 
vol. v. p. 262), to the device of looping up the back 
and sides, and so was fashioned ‘the cocked hat.” 

In the Diary of Samuel Pepys (1858, vol. i. 
p. 2384) we find the following curious entries, illus- 
trative, as they are, of the customs of his day :— 

“Nov. 17th, 1661 (Lord’s-day).—To church, and 
heard a simple fellow upon the praise of church 
musique, and exclaiming against men’s wearing 
their hats on in the church.” 

‘Sept. 21st, 1664.—Home to bed, having got a 
strange cold in my head, by flinging off my hat ata 
dinner, and sitting with the wind in my neck.”— 
(Ibid. vol. ii. p. 169.) 

In Lord Clarendon’s essay ‘‘On the Decay of 
Respect paid to Age,” he says that in his younger 
days he never kept his hat on before those older than 
himself except at dinner. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury it seems to have been customary for men to 
keep their hats on in some assemblies which were 
not religious, just as nowadays it is for women to 
wear their hats or bonnets at all public assemblies. 

In Carruthers’s ‘‘ Life of Pope” (1857, p. 36) an 
account is given of Henry Cromwell, owing to his 
being one of Pope’s early friends. He is described 
as a gentleman of fortune, one of the numerous 
cousins of the Protector’s family, and is characterised 
by Gay as ‘honest, hatless Cromwell, with red 
breeches.”” The epithet, ‘‘hatless,” may, as De 
Quincey* remarks, refer to Cromwell’s desire to be 
“a fine gentleman, devoted to the ladies,’’ for it was 
then the custom for such gallant persons, when 
walking with ladies, to carry their hats in their 
hands. The fashion, says Carruthers, was a Conti- 
nental one, prevalent at the courts of Louis xrv and 
Louis xv (the former rode uncovered by the side of 
Madame de Maintenon’s sedan-chair); and in the 
present day German princes may be seen not un- 
frequently walking hat in hand through their village 
capitals, a circumstance which provoked the anathema 
from a Turk, ‘‘ May thy soul find no more rest in 
paradise than the hat of a German prince.” 

In the year 1571 (13th Elizabeth) an Act was 
passed for the continuance of making and wearing 
woollen caps, in behalf of the trade of cappers, 
when it was enacted that ‘every person (except 
ladies, peers, etc.) shall on Sundays and holidays 
wear on their head a cap of wool, made in England, 
by the cappers; penalty, 3s. 4d. per day.” This 
Act was repealed by the 39th Elizabeth, c. 18. 

It is no doubt in connection with the above Act of 
Parliament that we find the following entries in the 
churchwardens’ accounts of the parish of Woodbury, 
in Devonshire. t+ 

““Michs., 1576, to Michs., 1577.—Paid to the 
commissioners for wearing of hattes, 12s.” 

“Mich., 1577, to Michs, 1578.—To Gregory 
Stoke, as concerning hattes, 18d.” 

Southey, in his ‘‘ Common-Place Book ”’ (1851, 4th 
Series, p. 509), says that a Jew told the Ulm physi- 
cian, Johan Marius, that by wearing a cap of 
beaver’s fur, anointing the head once a month with 
oil of castor, and taking two or three ounces of it in 
& year, ‘‘one’s memory will be so strengthened as 
to remember everything one reads.” ‘The doctor 
(Marius) conjectures, says Southey, that this notion 
might at first have brought the use of beaver’s fur 
into request for hats. 


* See “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 7th edition, art. “‘ Pope.” 
+ See “ Notes and Queries,” 3rd Series, vol. xi. p. 167. 
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A writer in the “Times” of June 9th, 1864, de- 
scribing the commemoration at Oxford, after stating 
that the undergraduates assailed with special violence 
the unfortunate individual who ventured inside the 
doors wearing a white hat, proceeds :—‘ The white 
hat seems to act on the undergraduate as the red rag 
upon the Spanish bull; it absolutely infuriates him, 
and, till it is removed from sight, he yells and raves 
as if he were downright mad.” The late Professor 
de Morgan* ascribed the reason of this antipathy to 
white hats common among Oxford undergraduates to 
a tradition of 1820 and its neighbouring years, when 
a white hat wasa distinguishing mark of a Radical— 


*€ R was a Radical, and wore a white hat.” 


If the dog days came before Parliament was up, it 
used, he tells us, to be a matter of remark that Tories 
were turned into Radicals by the weather, and the 
newspapers would note that Sir Thomas Lethbridge 
and others like him were seen in white hats. 

In the ‘Poetical Notebook and Epigrammatic 
Museum, 1825,” appeared the following amusing 
lines as a reason for wearing a white hat :— 


*¢ You asked me the reason I wear a white hat ; 
*Tis for lightness I wear it, what think you of that ? 
So light is its weight that no headache I rue, 
So light its expense that it wears me out two ; 
So light is its colour that it never looks dusty, 
So light though I treat it, it never rides rusty ; 
So light in its fashion, its shape, and its air ; 
So light in its turning, its twisting, and twining, 
So light in its beaver, its binding, and lining ; 
So light to a figure, so light to a letter, 
And if light my excuse, you may light on a better.” 


White hats are evidently of old date, as can be 
shown from the following extract from one of the 
letters carried by Lord Macguire to his execution 
(a.D. 1644) :— 

‘‘Most loving Sir,—My master, his coach, shall 
wait for you, infallibly. That day your friend 
William shall go by coach all the way, upon a red 
horse, with a white hat, and in a gray jacket,” etc. 
(See ‘“‘Rushworth’s Collections,” vol. v. part iii. 
p- 737.) 

Hone in his ‘Table Book” (1838, p. 382) gives 
an account of a most eccentric miser, the Rev. 
Morgan Jones, who was curate of Blewbury for 
upwards of forty-three years. The same hat and 
coat served him for his everyday dress during the 
whole of that period. The brim of his hat had, on 
one side, by much handling, been worn off quite to 
the crown, but on coming one day from the hamlet 
of Upton, across the fields, he luckily met with an 
old left-off hat, stuck up for a scarecrow. He imme- 
diately secured the prize, and with some tar twine, 
substituted as thread, and a piece of brim, quite 
repaired the deficiences of his Talos old one, and 
ever after wore it in common, although the old one 
was of a russet brown, and the new brim nearly as 
black as jet. 

A correspondent of Chambers’s ‘‘ Book of Days” 
(1864, vol. ii. p. 27), in describing the ‘‘ Old Hermit 
of Newton Burgoland,” Leicestershire, says that, 
among his many eccentricities, he has ‘‘ no less than 
twenty different kinds of hats, each of which has its 
own name and form, with some emblem or motto on 
it, sometimes both. The shapes of the hats, and the 











® * Notes and Queries,” 3rd Series, vol. vi. p. 57. 
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devices on them, are intended to symbolise some im- 
portant fact or sentiment.” On one occasion, when 
sallying forth from his hermitage, arrayed in his 
military costume and wearing his pet hat—a compo- 
sition between the old-fashioned cocked hat and that 
worn by military commanders, and which he asserts 
cost five pounds—he was assailed by a party of boys, 
who knocked off his hat, kicked it about for a foot- 
ball, and finally tore it into tatters. When mourning 
over its loss, ‘‘Ah!”’ says he, ‘it was a perfect 
beauty—a wonderful production! It cost me many 
a sleepless night to invent it; many a meal I lost to 
save money to pay for it. I shall never have its like 
again; I cannot afford it. I grow old, and times 
grow harder with me. Ah! those audacious lads; 
it was downright cruelty to rob the poor old hermit 
of such a noble hat!” 

Permission to appear at court without uncovering 
his head was granted by Henry vit, in the year 1513, 
to Walter Copinger, of Buxhall, Suffolk. The grant, 
which is in possession of Henry Hill, Rector of Bux- 
hall, is very curious. The following is a copy* 

“Henry vit. 

‘Henry, by the grace of God, King of England 
and of France, and Lord of Ireland. To all manor (?) 
our subjects, as well of the spiritual pre-eminence 
and dignities as of the temporal authority, these our 
letters hearing or seeing, and to every one of them 
greeting. Whereas we be credibly informed that 
our trusty and well-beloved subject, Walter Copinger, 
is so diseased in his head, that without his great 
danger he cannot be conveniently discovered of the 
same. In consideration whereof, we have by these 
presents licens’d him to use and wear his bonet upon 
his said head, as well in our presence as elsewhere, 
at his liberty. Wherefore we will and command you 
and every of you to permit and suffer him so to do, 
without any your challenge, disturbance, or interrup- 
tion to the contrary, as ye and every of you tender 
our pleasure.”’ 





NEW HELPS FOR HOSPITALS, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 
V.—DISPENSARIES. 


— can be no doubt, as has been said before, 
that many persons avail themselves of gratuitous 
medical aid who are, or, at any rate, ought to be, 
able to pay for it; and this, not only amongst those 
who frequent public-houses, but amongst people who 
would be highly indignant if they were not con- 
sidered ‘‘ respectable ’’—whatever that vague word 
may mean. 


This remark applies to hospitals as well as dispen- 


saries. It may be well here to call attention to the 
distinction made by the Distribution Committee of 
the Hospital Sunday Fund between the two classes 
of institutions. 

Hospitals, they say, ought to be purely charitable 
institutions. They are intended for those too poor 
to pay a doctor, when prostrated by disease or acci- 
dent against which they cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to have made provision. Dispensaries, on the 
other hand, are intended for the ordinary maladies 
to which all are subject, and for which, therefore, a 
man in the receipt of wages ought to provide, since 





he can do so by a subscription of 6d. or 8d. a month, 
if he becomes a member of a provident dispensary. 
The committee would have all dispensaries provident 
instead of eleemosynary. Their ideal of a provident 
dispensary is an institution which would ‘“ furnish 
the best available machinery for collecting such pay- 
ment as the upper working-classes can afford for the 
doctor who attends them. . .. Dispensaries might 
be made nearly self-surporting, without any detri- 
ment to the poorest inhabitants of the metropolis, 
for whom the out-patient departments of hospitals 
would still remain open.”’ In making awards to 
such provident dispensaries as exist, the distributors 
of the Hospital Sunday Fund base the amount on 
the charitable income, deducting members’ subscrip- 
tions, on the ground that ‘‘if it had been otherwise 
based, the subscriptions of benefiting members being 
included, it is obvious that any provident society or 
sick club might claim to participate on equal footing, 
and thus the tendency would be to pauperise the 
independent rather than to contribute to the relief 
of those especially needing charitable aid.” 

It is open to question, however, whether ‘the time 
when the dispensaries of London are to be-“ nearly 
self-supporting’ might not be hastened if the dis- 
tributors offered a temporary bonus to thrift and 
foresight by including members’ subscriptions in the 
incomes on which they base their dispensary awards. 
It would be very easy to draw a very clearly-marked 
line between a well-established institution and any 
mushroom club that chose to put in a claim. ‘The 
Hospital Saturday Fund lays down the rule, “ that 
in all cases treatment and maintenance at hospitals 
and dispensaries should be free.” This, surely, is 
far too sweeping an assertion. Free, by all means, 
when the patients cannot afford to pay anything; 
but when they can, why should they not ? 

The directors of the Western General Dispensary 
complain that the two funds between them only gave 
the dispensary £152 17s. 3d. in 1875, about half of 
what they gave the year before, although their com- 
mittee of investigation placed the institution second on 
the list of dispensaries in respect of importance, effi- 
ciency, and economy. The directors also plainly assert 
that the Hospital Sunday Fund movement curtails the 
finances of the dispensary very considerably, inasmuch 
as ‘‘in very many cases they are debarred from getting 
the claims of the institution advocated from the pul- 
~ of the neighbouring clergymen, by which they 

ose, not only the amounts which would be collected, 

but also the much greater advantage of the many 
new annual subscribers who usually come forward 
on the recommendation of the clergy.” 

A single annual sermon, or a couple of sermons, on 
medical charities cannot surely exhaust the generosity 
in that direction of the many wealthy congregations 
to be found in the district to the wants of whose 
poor the Western Dispensary ministers. Times are 
changed since Paddington was a rural village, but 
less than fifty years ago it was still a very primitive 
place. Neither in it nor in Kilburn was there any 
institution for the relief of the sick. Impressed by 
that fact, and also by this other, that the popula- 
tion of St. Marylebone had doubled within half 
a century, a few gentlemen met together in 1830 and 
founded the Western General Dispensary, the objects 
of which were to give medical and surgical relief 
to the sick poor, to visit at their own homes, if 
within a mile of the institution, those unable to at- 





* See “The Antiquary,” vol. iii, p. 107. 
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ing and medicines, to provide nurses in other cases 
also, and in some cases wine and food. The origina- 
tors of this benevolent enterprise took a house in the 
parish of St. Marylebone, but within easy reach of 
Paddington, Portland Town, and Kilburn. The pre- 
sent elegant building in the Marylebone Road, which 
has superseded the old Dispensary House, was built 
in 1874. Since its foundation, the dispensary has 
treated nearly 650,000 cases. In one year it had 
15,560 patients, of whom 7,410 recovered, and 6,090 
were relieved, 49 were sent to hospital, 155 died, and 
427 remained under treatment at the end of the year. 
The rest discharged themselves. Letters for this dis- 
pensary are so much valued that fraud has been used 
to obtain them. In several instances persons have 
been hired to beg for them. 

And now for a flight across the Lea into South 
Essex. Let us alight on the Essex side of the bridge, 
which has taken the place of that built by Queen 
Maud, and trudge along the road that leads from 
Bow to Stratford. It is a depressing thoroughfare 
this, until at last it widens into Stratford Broadway. 
Farther on the street forks into rural roads with 
old trees and white-railed reaches of green turf. 

There is very little of the rural, however, in the 
look of the marshes. The stunted trees bristle like 
worn-out brooms. The sheep are as dingy as dustmen 
on Saturday night. The sails of the windmills rise and 
set behind a massive railway embankment. Rail- 
way embankments and viaducts line the sky on all 
sides; shimmering trains are for ever thundering 
along, or solitary engines shrieking as if frightened 
at being left alone. Gone is the ‘‘ Abbey of Stratford 
in the Marishes,” and black chimney-stalks belching 
“coils fuliginous,” and loftier new creamy-white 
ones rising within complicated skeletons of scaffold- 
ing, perk themselves up wherever the eye may 
turn. 

For the benefit of the poor inhabitants of this un- 
lovely region of manufactories and marsh, extending 
to the river, the Stratford, West Ham, and South 
Essex Dispensary was founded in Stratford High 
Street in 1861, and it is proposed to open a branch 
for the greater accommodation of patients residing 
at Plaistow, Canning Town, Silver Town, North 
Woolwich, and in the neighbourhood of the Victoria 
Docks. Since its establishment in 1861 this much- 
needed institution has had nearly 64,000 patients on 
its books. 

In 1875-6 26,166 visits were made by patients to 
the dispensary, and the house surgeon visited patients 
3,204 times in their own homes. During that year 
the institution had more patients than in any former 
year, but there was no difference in the class of 
diseases treated, a class which of itself describes the 
physical geography of the locality and the nature of 
its inhabitants’ occupations. Unusually stubborn 
chest affections form the large majority, and the 
patients, as a rule, are described as being ‘‘ depressed 
and debilitated both in mind and body.” In conse- 
quence, the dispensary’s consumption of quinine is 
exceptionally large. A recent list of its receipts con- 
tains the following item :— £ 8s. d. 

‘‘ Cricket-match . . . . . 33 3 1.” 
This example of the hale helping the halt might be 
widely followed. 

Having travelled from west to east, let us now go 
south for a typical dispensary. 

Great Dover Street, Southwark, is a decent 
thoroughfare, but behind it runs the notorious Kent 
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Street, not far off is the notorious Mint, and on both 
sides spread districts in which labour honest and 
industry dishonest are densely crowded. A great. 
many City labourers lodge in the Borough, and the 
‘‘Surrey side’? of the river being a great seat of 
manufactories of various kinds, has also to house 
their numerous hands. 

Just a hundred years ago the Surrey Dispensary 
was founded in Great Dover Street, near St. George’s 
Church, for attending lying-in women and adminis- 
tering advice and medicine gratis to the poor in- 
habitants of Southwark and places adjacent, at the 
dispensary or their own habitations. Its district 
extends (following the windings of the river) south- 
west to Vauxhall Bridge, south to Walworth, east 
(again following the river) to the end of West Lane, 
and so down into the Blue Anchor Road, Bermondsey. 
When the dispensary was founded, this district only 
contained a few thousand inhabitants; it now con- 
tains 350,000—more than the population of many a 
capital city. During its existence the dispensary has 
admitted about 380,000 patients, of whom about 
96,000 were attended at their own houses by the in- 
stitution’s physicians and surgeons, whilst about 
48,000 were midwifery cases. The subscription which 
qualifies for an annual governorship is a guinea, and 
the average cost of each patient cured is 4s. 6d. 
Therefore, as the committee point out, by indulging 
in charity to the amount of about three-farthings a- 
day—that is, giving up one half-pint of beer—a man 
may be instrumental in restoring to health some five 
or six poor people. 

We'will take the Islington Dispensary for ove 
northern type. In a topographical dictionary, pub- 
lished at the beginning of the present century, I 
read :— 

‘‘Tslington, a parish in the hundred of Ossulton, 
Middlesex, one and a quarter miles from London; 
but, from the numerous buildings lately erected, 
almost a continuation of the metropolis; it contains, 
including Upper and Lower Holloway, and part of 
Newington Green aud Kingsland, 1,665 houses, and 
10,212 inhabitants.”” And farther on:—‘‘On the 
south-west side of the village is the New River Head.”’ 
And :—‘“ The church is a handsome modern building, 
erected in 1754.” 

There are now, if I remember rightly, thirty- 
five churches in Islington, belonging to the Church 
of England, besides a host of other places of worship ; 
and instead of there being only 1,665 houses in the 
whole parish, there are more than 23,000. It may, 
therefore, well be supposed that Islington stands in 
need of more than one dispensary of its own. The 
Islington Dispensary, in Church Row, has received 
since its establishment in 1821, 354,280 patients. 
Last year it received 12,985; its medical officers paid 
3,944 visits to 1,337 patients in their own homes, and 
its dispenser made up 42,817 prescriptions. 

As a last general instance of the good done by 
these institutions, the dispensary in Watling Street, 
of which the Lord Mayor for the time is the president, 
| be mentioned. Instituted in 1789, it has done 
its best to give relief in more than a million cases. In 
one year it had 17,526 patients. In cases of emer- 
gency, its medical officer visits the poor, without 
letters of recommendation, anywhere within the walls 
of the City. There is something very appropriate in 
the site of this merciful provider for the wants of the 
City poor—within the shadow of St. Paul’s, in the 
very core of wealthy commerce. 
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If the house surgeon of a London Dispensary were 
to write a graphically truthful account of the patients 
whose letters he has received and registered, and 
whom he has visited at their own homes, he might 
make a far more striking book than the well-known 
fictitious ‘‘ Passages from the Diary of a late Physi- 
cian.” 

Here, in short-hand, so to speak, are a few sample 
cases. The dispenser has put on his protecting linen 
sleeves, and girt his long apron about his loins. 
Now he takes a bottle from a shelf and dribbles 
drops into a graduated glass, held up against the 
light, as stingily as if they were of molten gems; 
anon he pounds away with his pestle, as if he were 
braying the head of the last fool who had offended him 
inhis mortar. The register-book is open ; the house 
surgeon is ready, looking a great deal friskier than he 
will look before the day is over; the physician and 
the surgeon of the day have come, or will soon arrive ; 
patients are mustering. 

1. A pale, thin woman, whose scanty clothes hang 
about her like limp rags upon a stick, looks down, 
with two stale black eyes, upon an unhealthy little 
moaning baby she carries on one side in her thread- 
bare shawl. She is the wife of a bricklayer’s labourer 
who came‘home drunk the Saturday before last, and, 
before knocking his wife down, snatched her infant 
from her breast and flung it into a corner like an old 
shoe. It is a wonder the life was not dashed out of 
the little thing. When the surgeon removes the 
damp linen rags that cover them, the back and right 
shoulder are one great bruise. Poor sickly little 
sufferer. If the brute had only thrown a little 
harder, he would have been more merciful. What 
will its life be with such a father? 

2. An anxious-faced man, not much past forty, 
and yet his thin hair is thickly streaked with grey, 
dressed in a suit of the kind which is rather cruelly 
called ‘‘ shabby-genteel,” relates his symptoms. For 
some time past he has seen things floating before his 
eyes—circles with dots in the centre, black specks, 
minims, cobwebs, clusters of rings, preiathihs began 
gauze, etc. The letters he is writing grow double, 
outlines generally dance, become blurred, and some- 
times fade away in mist. Is he going to lose his 
sight? Can it be restored by an operation ? 

He is asked, Does he smoke hard ? 

No, he does not smoke at all. 

Does he read or write much by artificial light ? 

Yes, after office hours he does copying at home, 
otherwise he could not support his family, for he has 
a very small salary, eight children, and a wife who 
is always ailing. 

He does not look much comforted when he is told 
that it is amaurosis, not cataract, he is suffering from, 
and that, besides taking the medicine and following 
the regimen prescribed, he must keep his mind as 
calm, and give his eyes as much rest, as possible, live 
well, and take plenty of exercise. His lips twitch, 
as if a tendency to cry struggled with a hopelessly 
bitter grin, when he is further told that if he can get 
a friend to lend him a horse, it will be a good thing 
if he takes a ride every day. What friend has he to 
lend him a horse? If he had, what time would he 
have to ride it? 

3. The physician shakes his head when that still 
pretty young wife tells him how long it is since she 
first noticed a slight swelling in her breast—how 
afterwards it began to itch and prick and throb, to 
burn andstab—and, blushing, bares her bosom to show 





how the fair skin is now discoloured. She bursts 
into tears when she learns that cancer has clutched 
her with its horrid claws, and it is natural that she 
should bewail her doom; but in the midst of her 
lamentations for herself she sobs, ‘‘ It will break my 
poor John’s heart!” 

4. ‘‘Ever since I had the rheumatic fever, sir,” 
says a middle-aged widow, with frightened eyes, ‘I 
can’t tell what’s come to my heart., It beats at 
times as if it would beat its way out through my ribs. 
You can hear it thump-thumping as plain as you can 
hear that man paving yonder. I make my living by 
my needle, and it’s little enough I should get if I 
could stick at it all day long—aye, and a good bit 
of the night. But when the palpitation comes on 
I’m forced to leave off, I’m all in a shake and a 
sinking, as if I was going to die next minute. If it 
wasn’t for my little Mary Ann I don’t know why 
I should be afraid to die, my life’s none so plea- 
sant. She’s all that’s left me, poor dear—all the 
others are gone. I’m pretty nigh a bare branch 
now, and I shouldn’t like to leave her for the parish 
to bring up. It’s hard work keeping the two of us, 
little as we eat, but I’d be content if God would be 
pleased to let me live till she could do for herself, or 
she’d got a good young man to look after her. Then 
I should be glad to rest in my grave, Ithink. It 
ain’t much rest I get in my bed. I’m tired enough 
when I go to it, and I lie down thinking I'll get a bit 
o’ quiet sleep, please God, and no nasty dream to spoil 
it. But often enough the palpitation wakes me up— 
shakes the very bed, it do—and then I can’t get to 
sleep again for hours, and when at last I have got to 
sleep 1 have to wake up and go to work, sometimes 
without a bit of breakfast. Ah! ladies have fine 
times. I shouldn’t care so much for myself, but 
there’s my little Mary Ann. It’s hard to see a child 
crying with hunger, and not have a bit of bread to 
give it. And she’s broke of her rest, too, poor dear, 
along of my disease. She starts up ina fright when 
I jump up, for I feel as if I should choke if I didn’t, 
and she can’t get to sleep again till I’ve quieted 
down a bit. I’d make her up a bed on the floor if 
I'd only anything for her to lie on, and clothes 
enough to keep her warm ; but it’s cold enough with 
the two on us in bed sometimes, in hard frosty 
weather.” 

5. Another mother speaks of and for the daughter 
she has brought with her, an old-faced, prematurely 
grave shrimp, not yet fifteen, whom the doctor causes 
to sit down as soon as he notices how she limps, with 
bent knee and toes scarce touching the ground. 

‘“?Arnt her own livin’ arter a fashion, she ’ave, 
sir, ever since she were height, sir—service o’ one 
kind or t?other. She’ve been in a many places. The 
School Board ’on’t let ’em go to it so young now, 
and I can’t say as I’m quite sorry, for the poor little 
thinx’ sakes. I’m a mother and ’ave a mother’s 
feelings, though it do come ’ard on poor folk ’avin’ 
to keep ’em when they couldn’t keep theirselves, let 
alone the school pence ; an’ me an’ my ’usband don’t 
want to go beggin’ and prayin’ to be let off payin’ 
of ’em, to be looked down on, though it do seem ’ard 
you should be forced:to pay for what you don’t want. 
There’s a many thinx we want wuss than schoolin’ 
for the children as we go without, becos we can’t 
afford ’em. Of course, we must make the children 
work soon’s ever they’re let. There’s her sister 
Jemimer must go to service soon’s ever she’s thirteen, 
for there’s ever so many more a-comin’ up behind 
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‘er, like little steps. But you look at my poor gal’s 
knee, sir, if you'll be so good. There’s a swellin’! 
Ain’t it more like a young helephant’s knee than a 
Christian gal’s? It’s my belief as it was the kneelin’ 
an’ strainin’ she got at her last place as brought it 
on. Iwas forced to take her away—English flesh 
and blood couldn’t stand it. There was five or six 
of ’em in family and four young men lodgers, and 
only a woman in to do the washin’, an’ then my gal 
’ad to ’elp to ’ang out. The missis an’ her daughters 
looked to most of the cookin’ an’ ’elped a bit with 
the beds, but not nigh so much as they ought. All 
them boots and knives and windies my poor gal had 
to clean, and scrub all the floors, and answer the 
door and the lodgers’ bells, and lug coals and water 
upstairs—pretty nigh all the ’ouse-work she had to 
do; and robbed of her natural rest, too, she were. 
No matter how late she was kep’ up overnight, she’d 
to git up all the same in the mornin’. Grown-up 
servant-gals give theirselves great airs now-a-days— 
won't do this and won’t do that—an’ wear silk 
dresses like young ladies; but it ain’t so with poor 
slaveys. No wonder my gal looks iil; ain’t it a sin 
and a shame, sir, that she should ’ave sich a knee 
as that?” 

6. A blind man, with rootlike hands, so swollen and 
distorted that he can scarcely hold his stick and the 
string of the pretty little dog which looks up into his 
sightless face with affectionate, and round upon the 
bystanders with watchful, eyes, makes his appearance. 
Over his arm he carries a mat for the comfort of his 
dog when he takes his stand in cold and muddy places. 
“‘ My rheumatiz is getting worse and worse,” he says : 
“ you can see by my hands, and pretty nigh all my 
j'ints are ekally affected. Yes, it’s been a mild win- 
ter on the whole, but I don’t know that that has been 
much good to me. It has been very wet and dismal. 
I have been soaked to the skin many a time ; my dog 
has been glad to shelter under my legs. Besides, I 
may say that I make my living on Sundays. If it 
was not for what I take then, I don’t know how me 
and my old voman would live. She can’t do anything 
for herself, poor thing. I never beg, but I am allowed 
to stand in a place where people pass going to church, 
and going out for a walk, and a wet Sunday makesa 
deal of difference to me. A good many folk won’t go 
to church on a wet day, and there ain’t many walkers 
then. Now, when the sun is shining, I don’t mind so 
much if it is cold, though I can’t help shivering. A 
good many will give to me then because it is so cold. 
‘ Poor old fellow,’ I hear ’em say. Once I heard a 
young chap say, ‘ I wish I could make money like that 
lazy old humbug.’ Four or five had given to me one 
after another—sometimes it’s only fardens I get, and 
once I got a bad shilling. Thinks I to myself, how 
would you like, young man, or young lad, or who- 
ever you are, to have lost your eyesight, and to stand 
perished here for hours, just to get enough to keep 
you? How would you like to be called a lazy 
humbug ?” 

_1. A deal-porter hobbles in upon a stick, pulls up 
his trousers, and shows an ulcer in his leg. 

“Why, what have you been doing?” says the 
doctor. ‘It was getting on nicely, and now it’s as 
bad as ever; you haven’t minded what I told you; 
you’ve been getting about before you ought.” 

“Well, yes, sir,” says the tall fellow, looking as 
shame-faced as a chidden child, ‘I was tired o’stayin’ 
at home doin’ nothin’, an’ seeing my old ooman lookin’ 
&t me as cross as two sticks, jest as if she believed I 
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was shammin’ to shirk work. So, as I heard three 
ships was in, I went to the dock and set about the 
work ; I got a jam.” 

‘* And why did you, you stupid fellow ?” 

‘**?Cos we shouldn’t ha’ had any dinner if I hadn’t. 
Guess you’d have done the same, sir, if you’d nine 
little uns and an old ooman like mine.” 

8. An old man, with a face of the colour and the 
wrinkles of an unpeeled walnut, answers questions in 
a gaspingly peevish tone. He is dressed in a shabby 
old pilot-coat, buttoned up to the throat, and with the 
collar up, and a pair of brown cloth breeches patched 
with tarry canvas, and one lanky oblong of fresh ditto, 
which looks like a strip of diachylon plaster. He is by 
trade a dredger. ‘‘ No, sir,” he answers, ‘‘I ain’t no 
better, and don’t never expect to be. Doctor’s stuff 
don’t fare to do me no good. As’my and aguey both is 
enough to settle any man. My as’my’s gittin’ wuss 
and wuss. On’y thing that does me good is a nip o’ 
grog, an’ it ain’t often I can git that. I feel as if I 
should bust, I do, when the fit’s on. And now I must 
goan’ take aguey. One’d think I’d been out in them 
fogs off the ma’shes orfen enough to be used to ’em, 
but they’ve got a hold on me at last—I shan’t be out 
in ’em never no more. Last time I was, I fished up 
a body, and that’s what I shall be soon. There 
worn’t nobudy as could ’dentify it—it had been in 
the water ever so long——but I expect there was pretty 
nigh as many mourners at the funeral as there’ll be 
at mine. I hain’t got nobudy left belonging to me, 
and that’s a comfort.” 

And now let us pay one or two visits with the 
house surgeon. 

9. He climbs to the top floor of a house, and 
enters a garret furnished with a stump bedstead, a 
box, a couple of Windsor chairs, a little round table, 
and very little else. Itis a cold day, but there is 
scarcely any fire in the little grate, nearly half of 
which is filled by a brick. The two tenants of the 
room, grey-haired sisters, are very poorly clad, but 
they were ‘gentlefolks”’ once, poor souls, and are 
still spoken of as ‘‘ the old ladies” by the other 
lodgers in the house. Somebody, whose grandfather 
knew their father, allows them a beggarly-like pen- 
sion. His father allowed them a larger pension, and 
his father a considerably larger one; but they have 
fallen into the “‘ portion of weeds and outworn faces.” 
All that they have to depend on is the stingy allow- ° 
ance grudgingly doled out to them by the grand- 
son’s clerk, when they can manage to go for it— 
that, and what they can make by their poor un- 
skilled labour, for they have never applied for or 
accepted parish aid, feeling that the last link which 
connects them with their former station would be 
severed if they did so. 

‘Good morning; will you take a seat? ” says the 
“younger” sister, rising courteously when the 
house surgeon enters ; but she still goes on winding 
something on a reel, for time is precious. 

‘* How are we to-day?” says the young doctor, 
when he has acknowledged her greeting, turning to 
the elder sister lying on the bed. 

An inarticulate mumbling is his answer. The poor 
creature’s face is drawn on one side; one half of her 
body is powerless ; with the hand she can still use 
she keeps on twisting an empty reel round and round, 
as if she could thus help her sister to earn their daily 
bread. 

10. The doctor calls on another old woman of a 





different class. For many a year before this illness 
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came upon her she had been a seller of sheep’s 
trotters, and was proud rather than otherwise of the 
poor pittance she got by her business. But exposure 
to all kinds of weather has told upon her, and when 
the doctor looks in she is sitting up in her bed, gasp- 
ing in the pangs of pleurisy. She tears at her night- 
gown as if that, loose though it is, were a cooper’s 
hot iron hoop contracting more and more stranglingly 
around her chest without getting any cooler. Her 
dry furred tongue hangs out like that of an Austra- 
lian dog panting in a hot wind. She barks likea 
dog when her dry cough seizes her like a demon 
torturing one possessed. The fashion of her pre- 
viously flushed and swollen countenance changes, 
the veins of her forehead stand out like cords. Up 
and down, like mechanism gone mad, goes her left 
hand between her right side and her right shoulder- 
blade, as if she would pluck out pain by the roots, 
did not the pang flee as soon as she has laid her 
fingers on one place, intensified, to the other. Her 
eyes glare at the doctor with the fiercely pathetic 
pleading of a dumb beast in agony. 

‘* What’s the good of you,” they seem to say, ‘if 
you can’t put a stop to this?” 

Meantime, her only constant companions, two 
little grandsons, whom she keeps, her dead daughter’s 
unaffiliated children, look on, with round eyes of 
stupidity rather than of wonderment; the younger, 
as he stares, stolidly sucking a bit of hardbake, and 
smearing his upper lip with half of a slobbered 
sticky moustache. 

11. There is a roomful of children on the third 
floor of this room—poor little sickly, dirty, under- 
sized, most manifestly underfed children—not ex- 
actly ragged, but dressed ‘‘ anyhow”’ in very scanty 
and miscellaneous garments. How can the fagged 
mother find time to keep either them or herself tidy ? 
It is as much as she can do to find them any kind of 
food. No wonder she looks cross, and, whatever she 
is talking about, speaks in an acid tone of protest 
against things in general. Not thirty yet, and with 
such a swarm of children, and she the chief bread- 
winner for them! She may have been good-looking 
when she was a servant-girl, well fed, and smartly 
dressed, but she must needs give up a good place 
before she was out of her teens, to ‘‘ get a home of her 
own,” and now she is that mournful sight, a young 
married vixenish dowdy, with dirty-white gaps in her 
rumpled gown, shoes and stockings down at heel, 
dusty hair twisted up in an untidy wisp, and hope- 
lessly sullen eyes. She stabs the waistcoat she is 
working on with her needle, as if she were wreaking 
her spite on the master-tailor who employs her, for not 
giving her higher wages. There is peevish anger 
rather than pity in the look with which she regards 
her husband, bright-eyed, but languid, and with a 
poppy-patch on each hollow cheek, who squats in his 
shirt-sleeves on the bed more wasted than any frog, 
bending, high-shouldered and hollow-chested, over 
the coat his curved-nailed fingers stitch. Presently 
he drops his work, and falls back, shaken and half- 
suffocated by his tyrannical cough. Poor fellow, he 
is fast dying of consumption, and the sooner the 
better—not a cynic, but the most tender-hearted 
woman, might say. He will be at rest, and his wife 
and children cannot be much worse off then than 
now. He has become a person of very small impor- 
tance in their eyes, rather troublesome tltan other- 
wise ; and when a man can be neither a support nor 
a solace to his family, he must wish, I think, to die. 
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Dr. ScHLIEMANN’s EARLY AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—Dr. Schlie- 
mann, in reply to the toast of his health at the Grocers’ Com- 
pany Banquet, claimed more than honorary connection with his 
entertainers. Here is his speech :—‘‘ Master, Wardens, and 
Gentlemen,—In returning my warmest thanks for the signal 
honour you have conferred upon me by your kind invitation to 
this hospitable banquet, I feel very much pleasure in thinking 
that I am myself a grocer, and that in praising here the grocer’s 
business, I praise a trade which I have followed up with un- 
remitting zeal for a period of twenty-eight years. I was hardly 
twelve years of age when I became a grocer’s apprentice in a 
small country shop in Mecklenburg, aon, during five years 
and a half, I was engaged in selling herrings, butter, salt, 
whisky, sugar, and coffee by half-penny worths, and my master 
thought it a very lucky chance if we sold £2 sterling worth of 
groceries in one day. By a great misfortune, which afterwards 
turned out to be the most lucky event in my life, I was raised 
from that honourable situation and became porter to the 
wholesale grocer, Mr. F. C. Quien, of Amsterdam. In that 
new capacity I succeeded in two years in making up for my 
neglected education, and became correspondent and book- 
keeper with the wholesale grocers B. H. Schroder and Co., of 
Amsterdam, who, after an interval of two years, sent me out to 
St. Petersburg as their agent to sell groceries on commission. 
A year later I established myself in the same city as a wholesale 
grocer on my own account, and have conducted there an exten- 
sive trade for thirteen and a half years. But my business has 
never prevented me from continuing my studies, and when, in 
April, 1864, I thought I had money enough to retire from com- 
mercial pursuits, I found myself also in possession of sufficient 
theoretical knowledge to devote the remainder of my life to 
Homeric archeology. The habit I had acquired in my long 
career as a grocer not to do anything superficially, but to procee 
in everything with tact, system, and perseverance, has been of 
immense advantage to me in my archeological explorations ; and 
I feel bold to say that had I not been a grocer, I could never 
have succeeded in discovering Troy or the five Royal sepulchres 
of Mycene. I deem it superfluous to say anything to the praise 
of commerce, because, without commerce there could be no am- 
bition, and without ambition, there could be no science. Thus, 
without commerce, men would be brutes. Gentlemen, I have 
pleasure in doing honour to your glorious Corporation. May it 
live as long as our globe is inhabited by men.” 


Uncie Tom’s Casry.—When the fame of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” had well-nigh reached its height, the late Mr. Thomas 
Watts, then an assistant in the library, and well known as an 
accomplished linguist, proposed to Mr., now Sir Anthony, 
Panizzi, Keeper of the Printed Books, that a collection should 
be formed of all the translations of this popular work. To this 
Mr. Panizzi readily acceded, and the result has been that there 
are at present in the library as many as twenty-four distinct 
translations in seventeen languages, as shown in the following 
list, kindly furnished by Mr. George Bullen, Keeper of Printed 
Books :— 

Bohemian (abridged). 

Danish, two translations. 

Dutch. 

Finnish (abridged). 

Flemish. 

French, eight translations. 
German, five ‘ee 

German (altered), two translations. 
Greek, Modern. 


Hungarian. 

Illyrian, two translations, 
Polish, two - 
Portuguese. 

Russian. 


Spanish, five translations. 
Wallachian, two 
Welsh. 

Welsh (altered and abridged). 


Besides these, there is an abridgment for children, which 
has been translated into German, Hungarian, Russian, Swedish, 
and Welsh. 

{If any of our foreign readers, of whom we have many in every 
region of the world, know of other versions, we hope they will 
forward them to Mr. Bullen, at the British Museum.] 
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